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FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer  is  for  all  times  and  for 
all  occasions;  it  is  a lamp  to  be  always  burning, 
a light  to  be  ever  shining;  everything  calls  for 
it,  everything  is  to  be  done  in  it  and  governed 
by  it;  because  it  is  and  means  and  wills  nothing 
else  but  the  whole  totality  of  the  soul,  not  do- 
ing this  or  that,  but  wholly,  incessantly  given 
up  to  God  to  be  where  and  what  and  how  He 
pleases.  —William  Law 


RENEWED  DEDICATION 

We  present  here  a few  excerpts  from  an  article 
by  Evan  Williams  in  The  Australian  Friend  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1953.  It  shows  how  the  Oxford  Conference  and 
the  searchings  of  heart  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  gathering  are  continuing  with  fruitfulness. 

“While  seeking  to  interpret  our  Christian 
faith  in  the  language  of  today,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  one  thing  worse  than  failure 
to  practice  what  we  profess,  and  that  is  to  wa- 
ter down  our  professions  to  match  our  prac- 
tice.” (From  the  findings  of  the  World  Con- 
ference, as  given  in  the  “Message  to  all 
Friends.”) 

All  of  us  want  to  play  our  part  in  bring- 
ing the  Christian  answer  that  the  world  so  bad- 
ly needs.  To  dedicate  ourselves  again  means 
first,  and'  essentially,  to  rediscover  that  inward 
life  of  the  Spirit  from  which  in  every  age  our 
outward  testimony  has  flowed.  Secondly,  our 
rededication  means  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  state  of  the  world  we  find  ourselves  in;  to 
give  ourselves  to  the  task  of  bringing  sanity  to 
the  world  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  through  the  lives  of  men. 

The  spiritual  experience  is  both  an  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  matter.  Our  meetings  for 
worship  are  the  natural  place  for  us  to  share 
and  strengthen  the  experience.  . .But  individ- 
ual goodness,  or  even  our  quality  of  life  as  a 
society,  is  not  an  adequate  end  in  itself.  . . It 
is  the  destiny  of  all  who  are  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  to  affect  the  community  in 
which  we  live.  In  critical  days  like  the  present, 
we  can  have  no  lesser  objective  that  to  turn  the 
tide  of  history  away  from  materialism  and  de- 
struction to  peace  and  unity.  . . 

Our  message  to  the  world  is  timeless  and 
unchanging,  but  our  presentation  of  it  needs  to 
be  related  to  the  things  that  people  are  think- 
ing and  feeling  at  the  present  time.  Is  our  pres- 
entation of  truth  always  relevant  and  up-to- 
date?  Because  events  are  moving  so  rapidly. 


many  people  are  becoming  confused,  for  their 
thinking  is  not  adequate  to  interpret  events. 
We  need  to  have  that  sure  touch  with  the  basic 
moral  issues  that  underlie  all  the  flux  of  the 
times,  so  that  we  understand  and  interpret  and 
show  others  the  road  ahead.  . . 


THE  SCHOOL  IS  NEARLY  DONE  AND 
THE  WELL  IS  A GOOD  ONE 

The  Yearly  Meeting  last  year  was  moved  by  the 
story  of  the  Seri  Indians  and  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  among  them,  as  re- 
reported by  Randolph  and  Julia  Jenks  (2146  East 
4th  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz. ) and  Jean  Duckles  (Corregi- 
dora  I9A,  Tlacopac,  Villa  Obregon,  Mexico  20,  D.  F.). 
This  article  will  try  to  give  some  of  the  background 
of  the  project  and  bring  us  up  to  date  on  developments 
there.— E.  C.  R. 

The  Seri  are  a distinct  tribe  of  dark-skin- 
ned American  Indians.  They  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence on  the  barren  coast  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
on  nearby  Tiburnon  Island.  There  are  about 
220  persons  in  the  tribe.  They  exist  by  selling 
fish  to  Mexican  fish  truckers,  and  eating  the 
fish  heads  which  are  left. 

When  Quaker  workers  first  visited  the  Seri, 
they  wrote  in  their  report:  “Their  living  condi- 
tions are  so  poor  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  human  life  is  possible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. They  have  no  houses,  but  live 
under  small  rounded  brush  huts,  which  are  not 
water-proof  or  wind-proof.  They  cook  on  tiny 
fires  in  the  sand  at  the  entrances  of  their  huts. 
On  cold  nights  the  family  group,  dogs  and  all, 
huddles  together  to  keep  warm  on  the  cold  sand 
floor  of  the  shelter.  Drinking  water  is  scarce  and 
nearly  always  polluted,  causing  dysentery,  es- 
pecially among  the  children.  So  bad  and  un- 
sanitary are  their  living  conditions  that  nearly 
all  the  babies  born  die  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  three.  Nearly  all  are  barefoot,  and  over 
half  the  tribe  are  scantily  and  raggedly  clothed.” 

Word  of  the  plight  of  the  Seri  was  brought 
three  years  ago  by  an  anthropology  student  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  William  Neil  Smith, 
who  had  visited  them.  In  December,  1950,  Ed 
Duckies  and  Heberto  Sein,  of  the  Mexico 
Friends  Service  Committee,  xisited  Sonora. 
Then  followed  negotiations,  committee  meet- 
ings and  fund  raising.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  of  Mexico, 
the  Friends  secured  Leo  and  Tomasa  Sandmal 
to  undertake  the  job  of  building  a school  house 
among  the  Seri,  organi/iug  classes  aiul  lielping 
wherexer  tlu'x^  can. 
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The  work  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the 
A.F.S.C.  (Box  966M,  Pasadena  20,  Calif.),  and 
several  volunteer  workers  have  helped,  some  of 
them  from  the  other  A.F.S.C.  work  camps  in 
Alexico.  Norman  Krekler  offered  himself  and 
his  truck:  San  Howard,  Ed  James,  Bob  Barns, 
and  Raul  Zenil  have  helped  in  the  project,  but 
this  summer  Leo  and  Tomasa  Sandaval  will 
carry  on  alone  without  work-camp  personnel. 
Two  Friends  from  Phoenix  Meeting,  William 
Haggerty  and  Mr.  Critzner,  have  visited  the 
region  and  Robert  Thomas,  M.D.,  of  Duncan, 
Arizona,  contributed  $500-worth  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  vitamins  and  went  down  to  Desem- 
boque  (the  little  fishing  village)  to  administer 
them  to  the  Seri,  who  all  suffer  from  severe 
vitamin  deficiencies  and  anemia,  as  well  as  sus- 
ceptability  to  other  diseases  like  tuberculosis. 

One  of  the  services  most  appreciated  is  the 
use  of  the  truck  to  go  in  to  Hermosillo,  the 
capital  of  Sonora.  Norman  Krekler  describes 
their  first  trip:  “The  last  of  June  we  took  two 
Seris  to  a dentist  in  Hermosillo.  The  older  was 
Fernando  Romero,  25  years  old,  and  the  young- 
er his  cousin  Pedro,  11  years  old.  It  was  their 
first  time  in  Hermosillo  and  they  enjoyed  the 
new  sights  such  as  trains,  stores,  big  buildings, 
airplanes,  movies,  and  the  dam  with  more  fresh 
water  behind  it  than  they  had  thought  exisited 
in  all  the  world.  They  especially  enjoyed  read- 
ing all  the  bright  lighted  signs  as  they  were  just 
beginning  to  learn  to  read  in  school.  One  had 
a tooth  pulled  and  the  other  was  given  medicine 
for  a vitamin  C deficiency  that  had  caused 
his  gum  infection  . . . 

“The  Committee  Pro-Seri  of  the  University 
of  Sonora  had  arranged  with  various  storekeep- 
ers in  Hermosillo  to  donate  four  sacks  of  beans, 
five  sacks  of  flour,  and  three  sacks  of  sugar, 
and  a box  of  coffee  to  feed  Seri  children  through 
the  month  of  July  so  they  could  stay  in  school 
instead  of  going  to  the  island  in  search  of  sea- 
turtle  for  food.  The  Seris  had  requested  this 
food.  Fernando  Romero,  who  is  a Seri  school 
board  member,  went  with  us  to  the  University 
and  proudly  signed  the  receipt  for  the  food. 

On  this  trip,  as  on  all  of  our  trips  to  Hei*m- 
osillo,  we  received  much  help  from  Armando 
Aguirre,  a student  at  the  University.  -Armando 
wants  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Friends  in 
Mexico  City  next  year  when  he  plans  to  attend 
Chapingo.  On  this  trip  we  all  had  an  interest- 
ing discussion  with  Armando  one  night  in  our 
room  at  the  Nanettis  concerning  the  Seri  lan- 
guage. The  Seri,  Fernando,  took  active  part  in 
this  discussion  in  a manner  that  showed  intelli- 
gence worthy  of  any  college  student.  . . On 
this  trip  I left  by  plane  to  Mexico  City  ...  I 
almost  froze  there  after  being  accinstomed  to 


working  in  the  blazing  sun  of  Sonora  where  the 
temperature  was  110  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
with  no  shade!” 

In  August  Norman  paid  a visit  to  the  States. 
He  says:  “I  was  given  several  things  for  the  proj- 
ect by  both  the  California  and  Tucson  Friends. 
One  of  these  gifts  which  was  very  helpful  was 
samples  of  mild  baby  powder  and  various  vita- 
min pills.  Things  of  this  sort  are  always  needed 
in  large  quantities,  as  are  all  good  medicines 
and  medical  supplies. 

“On  returning  to  Tucson,  Ed  James  and  I 
spent  some  time  with  Pat  Jenks,  Tom  McClene- 
ghan,  Don  and  Marion  Noble.  Pat  gave  us  a 
wood  cook  stove  for  the  teacher’s  house.  He  al- 
so had  a sewing  machine  for  us  from  Alma  An- 
derson. Tom  McCleneghan  gave  Leo  a type- 
writer for  the  school.  Don  Noble  helped  us  get 
some  young  grape  plants,  which  are  the  first 
fruit  planted  in  Desemboque.  One  of  them  is 
still  (December)  alive  and  looks  nice.  . . 

“We  took  two  days  (from  the  border)  to 
reach  Desemboque;  we  had  to  ford  one  roaring 
arroyo  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  water 
about  two  feet  deep.  However,  on  reaching 
Desemboque  we  found  everything  dry  with  no 
rain  as  usual.  The  Sandovals  were  very  glad  to 
see  us.  Without  the  truck  they  had  found  it 
very  hard  to  get  water  to  drink  from  the  well 
two  miles  away  and  there  was  no  food  in  town 
but  beans.  The  other  Mexicans  and  Indians 
helped  them.  . . A truck  is  indispensable  to  a 
teacher  here.  One  of  the  big  reasons  no  teach- 
ers ever  stayed  here  long  before  was  because 
they  had  no  truck  for  communications  and  nec- 
essary work. 

“On  our  next  trip  to  Hermosillo  we  took 
two  women  and  a boy  to  the  hospital  for  ex- 
aminations. They  were  all  in  pain.  Again  free, 
prompt  and  courteous  examinations  were  given. 
The  women  were  found  suffering  from  vitamin 
deficiency  and  anemia.  They  had  all  been  los- 
ing blood  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  The 
women  were  given  free  injections  of  liver  ex- 
tract and  vitamins  and  improved  rapidly.  . . 
The  boy,  Ernesto  Tapia,  was  asked  to  return  on 
our  next  visit  as  an  X-ray  showed  spots  on  his 
lungs.  . . 

(To  he  continued— Ed. ) 

GOALS  AND  METHODS 

With  this  issue  we  begin  a symposium  on  Quaker 
education  in  general  and  on  particular  educational  needs 
in  our  region.  We  hope  to  have  a number  of  comments 
from  different  groups  and  individuals.  The  Educational 
Committee  is  discussing  in  detail  educational  goals  and 
methods  for  various  ages,  and  special  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  needs  of  the  high  school  group.  The 
committee  feels  that  its  deliberations  and  the  hfe  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  would  both  be  improved  by  a frank 
and  lively  discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  under- 
lying Quaker  education  and  some  practical  ways  of 
achieving  them.— E.  C.  R. 
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Twelve  Conclusions  by  Orange  Grove 

The  adult  study  group  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  has  been  working  on  the  following 
questions : ( 1 ) What  are  our  own  prineiples  of 
Quaker  edueation?  (2)  What  principles  would 
we  like  to  see  practiced  in  Quaker  educational 
ventures?  (3)  What  are  the  educational  goals 
and  methods  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting? 

“In  subsequent  weeks,”  the  Newsletter 
states,  “the  group  plans  to  examine  various  edu- 
cational institutions,  both  Quaker  and  secular, 
in  the  light  of  the  following  principles.  These 
institutions  include  the  public  schools,  scouts. 
First-day  School  program,  American  Friends 
Service  Gommittee,  Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School 
(nursery).  Pacific  Ackworth  (grammar).” 

The  conclusions  outlined  by  the  group  are: 

“1.  Quaker  education  should  prepare,  indi- 
viduals to  live  in  the  world  both  as  it  is  and  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

“2.  Quaker  education  should  be  character- 
ized by  teaching  persons,  instead  of  teaching 
subjects. 

“3.  The  meeting  for  worship  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  spirit  should  be  a natural 
part  of  Quaker  education. 

“4.  Quaker  educational  policies  should  be 
based  on  the  social  testimonies  of  the  Society: 
community,  equality,  simplicity,  harmony  or 
peace. 

“5.  Quaker  education  should  educate  for 
world  understanding  and  for  inter-cultural  un- 
derstanding. 

“6.  Discipline  should  always  be  non-vio- 
lent, the  appeal  being  to  the  inner  sense  of 
rightness.  We  reject  wrong-doing,  not  the 
wrong-doer. 

“7.  By  conforming  to  the  corporate  lead- 
ings of  the  spirit,  we  frequently  find  ourselves 
not  conforming  to  the  teachings  of  the  society 
around  us.  We  need  to  help  each  other  stand 
alone,  not  aggressively,  but  as  a part  of  the  lov- 
ing way  of  life. 

“8.  Quaker  education  should  be  character- 
ized by  cooperative  participation  and  equality 
among  students,  teachers  and  parents.  Status 
factors  should  be  unimportant. 

“9.  Quaker  education  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  individuals  because  of  race,  sex, 
religion  or  class.  It  should  encourage  social 
equality  through  practice. 

“10.  In  educating  ourselves  in  practical 
subjects,  we  should  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  classical  education. 

“11.  Simplicity  in  dress,  deportment  and 
appurtenances  should  be  one  of  the  goals  of 
Quaker  education. 

“12.  Quaker  education  should  develop  a 
sense  of  relative  values  as  to  which  things  are 
more  important,  which  values  arc*  eternal.” 


Secondary  Education— Public  or  Quaker 

G.  George  Petersen  (Ben  Lomond,  Galif. ), 
chairman  of  the  Education  Sub-committee  for 
Gollege  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  presents  this 
challenging  suggestion  in  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing’s Newsletter. 

“Whether  an  adolescent  Friend  should  at- 
tend a public  secondary  school  or  a Friends 
boarding  school  has  given  us  much  thought.  It 
has  received  increased  concern  as  legislative  in- 
vestigations regarding  un-American  activities  or 
loyalty  have  placed  new  pressures  on  our  school 
system.  As  important  as  these  pressures  may 
appear,  however,  they  are  not  fundamental  to 
the  problem. 

“In  the  Friends  Bulletin  for  March,  1951, 
Walter  Godfrey  states:  Tt  is  not  the  fussing  and 
feuding  over  technique,  but  the  lack  of  inquiry 
into  the  goals  of  our  educational  system  which 
disturbs  me  deeply.  Over  the  years  we  have 
emphasized  technique,  seeming  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  goal  of  the  “fundamentalists” 
is  knowledge,  that  the  goal  of  the  “progressives” 
is  adjustment.  In  the  distorted,  disorganized, 
unstable  society  which  confronts  our  children, 
I am  searching  for  a better  end  result  from  edu- 
cation than  knowledge  or  adjustment.  I suggest 
that  our  educational  system  be  geared  to  a 
search  for  truth.’ 

“Many  agree  with  this  viewpoint.  How- 
ever, we  appear  not  to  have  acted  to  achieve 
the  goal.  . . Friends  have  set  up  three  under- 
takings, the  meeting  for  worship,  the  meeting 
for  business,  and  the  school— all  interdependent. 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  two  nursery  schools 
and  one  elementary  school  to  serve  a member- 
ship of  about  1000  persons.  . . 

“Scattergood  School,  Iowa,  is  our  nearest 
Friends  secondary  school;  Barnesville,  Ohio,  is 
next  in  proximity.  In  these  small  agriculturally 
based  schools,  . . . equality,  simplicity  and 
peaceful  non-competitive  human  relationships 
are  maintained.  They  conform  not  to  the  world 
around,  but  to  the  way  of  life  as  it  ought  to 
be.  . . 

“A  community  family  school  originated  by 
Morris  Mitchel  of  Putney,  Vermont,  is  being 
studied  by  the  Education  Gommittee  of  Gol- 
lege Park  Quarterly  Meeting.  It  is  family  based. 
Four  to  six  families  of  Friends,  li\ing  near  to- 
gether, preferably  in  a rural  setting,  compose 
the  teaching  staff.  Students  li\e  in  the  homes, 
two  per  home.  A different  block  of  subject 
material  is  taught  by  each  family,  /.  e.,  physics, 
algebra,  Spanish,  etc.  Group  learning  is  also 
used.  The  students  rotate  homes  ('\er\  two 
months.  Half  the  da\’  is  spent  with  aeademie 
snbjeets  and  the  remainder  used  in  work 
])rojeets,  group  and  lainily  aetixities  and  rcaae- 
ation.  On  lainil\-  acts  as  coordinator  ol  the 
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school  and  may  take  no  students  into  its 
home.  Tuition  is  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  parents  to  pay.  There  is  no  ac- 
crediting and  the  student  may  enter  college  by 
entrance  examination.  Only  the  11th  and  12th 
grade  students  are  considered  practical. 

“The  background  of  such  a community 
family  school  is  close  to  nature.  It  is  based  on 
the  spiritual  harmony  of  Friends.  It  is  inter- 
racial and  employs  non-violent  methods  for  con- 
ducting business,  planning  group  work,  teach- 
ing and  discipline.  The  school  practices  experi- 
mental science,  arts,  crafts,  manual  work  and 
simplicity  in  all  activities.  If  only  partly  agri- 
cultural or  land-based,  it  would  have  a related 
craft  industry  to  augment  the  school’s  income. 
Tuition  would  amount  to  approximately  $300  a 
year.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  might  consider 
financing  such  a project,  though  it  might  not 
fill  the  same  need  as  the  typical  Friends  board- 
ing school.  A region  situated  two  miles  above 
Ben  Lomond,  Calif.,  is  being  examined  as  a pos- 
sible location  for  such  a project.  Comment  from 
F riends  interested  in  education  would  be  ap- 
preciated. . . ” 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  in  Formal  Education 
The  following  article  was  prepared  for  us 
by  Margaret  Brown  ( 1235  Webster,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.),  a member  of  the  Palo  Alto  Young  Peo- 
ple s Group  sponsored  by  David  and  Catherine 
CoLRURN  (1045  Fulton)  and  Thornton  and 
Sara  Conrow  (1132  Webster).  Margaret 
Brown  has  had  experience  in  an  A.F.S.C.  week- 
end work  camp,  but  her  formal  education  has 
been  entirely  in  the  public  schools;  therefore 
she  prefers  to  present  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  such  education  as  she  sees  them.  Some  of 
the  matters  she  mentions  she  has  discussed 
with  her  friends;  all  come  from  her  own  ex- 
perience. So  she  says,  “While  this  is  one  per- 
son s page,  others’  thoughts  are  represented.” 
“My  chief  criticism  of  my  formal  educa- 
tion is  that  there  has  not  been  enough  time  set 
aside  for  the  learning  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts.  By  time,  I mean  that  in  order  to  cram  all 
the  necessary  college  credits  into  the  last  four 
years  of  school,  rarely  does  one  take  chorus, 
sketching,  or  painting,  but  rather  enrolls  in 
physics,  history  and  Latin.  Literature  is  not  so 
neglected  as  music  or  art  since  English  is  one 
half  literature  and  one  half  grammar.  . . It  has 
been  my  experience  that  music  particularly  has 
almost  no  place  in  the  high  school  program. 
True,  there  are  instrumental  groups,  bands  and 
orchestras,  but  I think  one  should  learn  about 
and  appreciate  many  varieties  of  music;  this  is 
impossible  in  instrumental  groups  of  students 
with  such  varying  abilities.  The  arts  are  so  im- 
portant to  life,  and  the  high  school  age  so  re- 
ceptive to  them  that  surely  there  is  some  way 
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of  making  a place  for  them  in  the  curriculum. 

“My  other  criticism  concerns  the  method 
by  which  I have  been  taught.  I believe  it  is 
important  to  have  many  discussions.  I enjoy 
lectures,  and  believe  they  are  necessary,  but  feel 
that  we  have  not  enough  time  to  talk  with  fel- 
low students  and  teachers  about  the  thoughts 
and  questions  inspired  by  the  lectures. 

“On  the  other  hand  I feel  that  I have  been 
very  fortunate  with  my  education  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways.  First,  1 have  had  teachers  who 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with  their  stu- 
dents’ ability  to  speak  before  the  class.  There- 
fore I have  no  large  fears  in  expressing  myself 
in  public,  whether  it  is  to  tell  a story  in  history 
or  discuss  an  instrument  in  physics.  Secondly, 
I have  been  able  to  join  some  fine  discussion 
clubs  in  which  I can  hear  other  students’  opin- 
ions. Often  in  high  school  students  are  separ- 
ated by  class,  sex,  or  income  into  groups  where 
there  is  little  exchange  of  thought,  so  it  is  re- 
freshing to  be  able  to  meet  out  of  school  to 
speak  together  on  a more  friendly  basis.  Third- 
ly, I have  had  a fine  introduction  to  poetry.  To 
many  this  would  seem  incidental,  but  it  has 
enriched  my  life  greatly. 

“These  then  are  the  weak  and  strong  points 
of  my  formal  education.  I hope  that  they  will 
help  you  form  your  plans.” 


FRUIT,  FUN  AND  FELLOWSHIP 

“Last  year  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  refreshed  by 
a box  of  peaches  from  the  peach  bowl  of  California,’ 
writes  Tom  Moore  (528  Ohio  Street,  Gridley,  CaHf. ). 
“Perhaps  that  sample  was  enough  to  interest  Friends 
in  the  work  camps  this  year  designed  to  save  some  of 
those  peaches  for  really  hungry  people.” 

The  Christian  Youth  Fruit  Camp,  an  organization 
of  eight  denominational  or  inter-denominational  groups 
interested  in  young  people,  of  which  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  is  one,  this  year  is  sponsor- 
ing two  fruit  camps:  July  25  to  August  22,  at  Hughson, 
Calif.,  and  August  1 to  29,  at  Gridley,  Calif.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  save  some  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  fruit 
wasted  every  year  in  the  orchards  of  California.  Young 
people,  fifteen  years  or  older,  mostly  high  school  jun- 
iors and  seniors  and  early  college  folk,  pick,  prepare 
and  dry  peaches  to  send  to  Korea.  Last  year  five  tons 
of  fruit  were  sent,  through  the  Northern  California  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  A.F.S.C.  Russell  Jorgensen  was 
the  A.F.S.C.  representative  to  the  fruit  camps.  Tom 
Moore  was  director  of  the  camp  at  Dudley  last  sum- 
mer. This  year  the  camp  at  Hughson,  near  Modesto, 
will  doubtless  have  contacts  with  the  Tuolumne  Co- 
operative Farm,  where  Ken  and  Dottie  Stevens  are 
members.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Christian  Youth  Fruit  Camps,  2345 
Channing  Way,  Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

SOUTHEASTERN  B.  C. 

Some  thirty  (including  children)  Friends  and 
friends  of  Friends  gathered  together  for  an  imformal 
meeting  on  Easter  week  end  at  Walkers  Landing  on 
Kootenay  Lake.  Arrangements  were  under  the  care  of 
Kootenay  Preparative  Meeting,  which  provided  excellent 
meal  planning  and  created  satisfactory  accommodations 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  We  roughed  it,  and 
sometimes  we  were  chilly  in  body  but  not  in  spirit! 
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Meals  were  prepared  cooperatively  and  dishes  washed 
on  a volunteer  basis.  Such  activities  naturally  increased 
the  warmth  of  fellowship  as  we  worshipped,  worked 
and  talked  together. 

Saturday  evening  Emmett  Gulley  took  us  on  a 
travel  trip  across  our  shrinking  world.  The  next  after- 
noon he  presented  some  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Doukhobors,  their  neighbors,  and  the  govermnent.  We 
are  grateful  to  Emmett  and  Zoe  Gulley  for  sharing 
some  of  their  insights  in  these  areas. 

The  meeting  for  worship  was  held  on  a grassy  slope 
in  the  warm  spring  sunshine.  It  was  a joy  to  be  a part 
of  this  meeting,  reaHzing  that  one  was  part  of  a fellow- 
ship seeking  the  Presence  of  God. 

The  evening  bonfires  by  the  lakeside  gave  practice 
in  dodging  smoke  as  well  as  learning  rounds  and  folk 
songs  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sigurd  and 
Imme  Askevold  sang  us  a number  of  new  French  and 
German  songs  which  we  are  beginning  to  learn. 

The  meeting  for  business  appointed  Sigurd  Aske- 
vold as  editor  of  a quarterly  newsheet  to  keep  us  in 
touch  with  one  another.  Friends  from  Greston,  Walkers 
Landing,  Argenta  and  Vernon  were  asked  to  select 
correspondents  for  the  newsheet.  This  group  was  also 
asked  to  serve  as  a continuation  committee  to  arrange 
another  gathering  at  Argenta  in  the  late  summer.  It 
was  hoped  that  these  gatherings  may  be  arranged  on 
a semiannual  basis. 

The  Sunday  evening  meeting  concurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing minute  of  Kootenay  Preparative  Meeting  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  sent,  along  with  a report  of 
the  week  end,  to  the  Canadian  Friend,  and  the  Friends 
Bulletin : 

“We  will  remember  our  week  end  together  as  one 
in  which  we  have  been  strengthened  by  our  common 
search  for  greater  truth.  We  have  hungered  for  the 
fellowship  of  kindred  spirits  and  we  have  found  warmth 
and  understanding. 

“The  need  for  real  neighborliness  in  a shrinking 
world  was  clearly  impressed  upon  us.  And  we  have 
acquired  new  insight  into  the  problems  facing  us  in 
our  relations  with  our  Doukhobor  neighbors.  We  are 
convinced  that  we  must  face  the  responsibility  we  share 
for  these  our  friends  who  came  to  Ganada  long  years 
ago.  This  concern  calls  for  a greater  understanding  of 
the  Doukhobor  people  and  a humble  confession  of 
our  past  shortcomings  in  dealing  with  these  ‘spirit 
wrestlers.’ 

“We  look  forward  to  a continuing  fellowship.” 

H.  Graham  Brown,  Clerk 
Walkers  Landing 
Kootenay  Bay,  B.  C. 

Robert  Boyd,  correspondent  from  Argenta,  adds; 
“This  report  would  be  quite  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  the  feeling  among  those  present  that  this  gather- 
ing was  made  possible  only  by  the  considerable  time 
and  effort  spent  in  preparing  for  us  by  H.  Graham 
and  Dorothy  Brown  and  Sigurd  and  Imme  Askevold.” 
In  informal  vein  he  also  adds:  “We  are  all  enjoying 
life  here  in  Argenta.  Hope  that  one  of  our  groiqi  can 
come  down  to  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Doukhobor  situa- 
tion ( about  90  miles  away ) is  very  tense.  There  is 
danger  of  vigilante  action  on  the  part  of  non-Doukhobor 
neighbors.  Twenty  houses  burned  in  the  last  two  weeks’ 
—I  am  struck  with  how  similar  much  of  their  thinking 
is  to  Ranterism.” 


NORTHWEST  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Representatives  from  our  four  Monthly  Meetings, 
Vancouver,  B.  G.,  Victoria,  B.  G.,  University,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Willamette  Valley,  Oreg.,  met  in  Vancou- 
ver April  18,  19.  An  unusually  large  attendance,  par- 
ticularly good  planning,  and  generous  hospitality  made 
the  gathering  fruit  lul  and  enjoyable. 

All  rc'jiorts  were  encouraging  and  showed  acti\'e 


concerns  along  many  lines.  There  is  experimenting  in 
educating  our  children  in  ways  of  Quaker  worship  in 
all  meetings.  It  was  suggested  that  the  education  com- 
mittees of  the  various  groups  keep  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  prepare  for  a full  discussion  of  educational 
problems  at  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  Argenta  Friends’  group  at  Kootenay  Bay,  many 
of  whom  are  former  members  of  Tracy,  Calif.,  re- 
ported a large  and  fruitful  Easter  Conference.  Since 
most  of  them  are  members  of  long  standing,  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  recommending  that  Argenta  become  a 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  response  to  a concern  by  Karlin  Capper-Johnson 
of  Portland  it  was  suggested  that  Monthly  Meetings 
take  up  the  study  of  the  U.  N.  charter  in  preparation 
for  the  revision  scheduled  for  1955. 

Portland  Indulged  Meeting  has  changed  its  name 
to  Multnomah  Friends  Meeting  to  avoid  confusion  with 
other  Friends’  groups  in  the  city. 

Our  next  Quarterly  Meeting  is  scheduled  for  fall 
in  Seattle.  —Ethel  Miller 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

Pendle  Hill  Summer  School,  Wallingford,  Penna., 
will  be  held  from  June  24  to  July  22.  In  its  program 
of  “worship,  work,  study,  rest,  recreation,”  Pendle  Hill 
offers  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  by 
Moses  Bailey  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  “The 
Basic  Elements  of  a Christian  View  of  Life,”  by  Calvin 
Keene,  of  Howard  University;  “Religious  Thought  in 
the  Orient,”  by  Dryden  Linsley  Phelps,  formerly  of 
West  China  University;  and  “The  Quaker  Movement,’ 
by  John  H.  Hobart,  director  of  studies,  Pendle  Hill. 
Board,  room  and  tuition  are  included  in  the  fee  of  $140. 

« « # 

Edna  Morris,  after  her  stay  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
has  been  visiting  a number  of  Meetings  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  On  April  21  she  attended  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
and  reports  that  the  group  was  growing  and  develop- 
ing splendidly,  in  fact  they  have  already  nearly  out- 
grown their  new  meeting  house!  Albuquerque  Friends, 
she  reports,  are  studying  the  discipline,  and  have  had 
a happy  contact  with  members  of  the  Friends  Church. 
Both  groups  of  Friends  in  Albuquerque  had  a meeting 
together  with  Sumner  and  Lela  Mills  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
at  Edna  Morris’  apartment  and  are  continuing  their 
contacts  together. 

» « o 

From  Honolulu  Meeting,  Catherine  E.  B.  Cox 
(1949  Kakela  Dr.,  Honolulu  24,  T.H. ) writes,  “We  do 
enjoy  the  Bulletin  and  hope  that  our  little  Meeting 
will  this  year  try  to  keep  better  informed  on  the  various 
activities  of  Friends  elsewhere.  We  intend  meetings  at 
each  other’s  homes,  to  get  better  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  to  report  on  articles  from  the  various  Friends’ 
papers  taken  by  different  members,  and  do  some 
study.” 

o o * 

Eubanks  Cabsner  ( 3920  Bandini,  Riverside, 
Calif. ) sends  us  the  following  quotation  from  R.  T. 
Flewellen  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Southern  California,  in 
The  Personalist,  Autumn,  1948: 

“It  may  be  difficult  to  persuade  men  of  our  Christ- 
tan  tlieology;  it  will  be  easy  to  g(4  them  to  aeknowh'dgi' 
the  authority  of  His  manner  of  li\ing  if  we  oursebi’s 
jiraetiee  it.” 

o a 0 

Born:  on  April  10,  to  David  and  Ri’iu  Ou(  i rr  ol 
Famiuier,  B.  C.,  Canada,  a daughter  named  Ji'iiiler 

Catlu-rine  Oreutt. 

Born:  on  April  16,  to  Oi.r.iii  r and  Pini  i is  San 
DEBS  of  Austin,  Texas,  a son  named  Ja\  Oleutt  Saiulers. 
His  parents  are  nu'inb('rs  ol  Austin  I'riends  Meetina. 

and  Olentt  .Sanders  is  e\(’cuti\'e  seen-taiA  ol  the  South 
west  Regional  Olliiv  ol  the  A.F.S.C. 
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Friends  are  looking  forward  to  the  visit  of  Marg- 
aret Gibbins  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  who  will  be  trav- 
eling among  us  this  summer  in  the  company  of  Peggy 
Church  (Box  63,  Ranchos  de  Taos,  N.  M.),  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Visitation  Committee. 

O O « 

Francis  Behn  Riggs  (422  N.  Alta,  Whittier, 
Calif. ) sends  the  following  progress  report  on  the 
Gandhi  Mission  Society,  Madras,  India,  of  which  he  is 
the  American  secretary; 

“Total  contributions  received  from  11-21-.52  to  .5- 
6-, 53,  and  sent  to  Bhikshu  Nirmalananda;  $419.00.  Ac- 
cording to  advice  from  Bhikshu  Nirmalananda  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  stemming  the  tide  of  famine  in  the 
Madras  area  is  by  cash  contributions,  for  which  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  can  be  bought  much  more  eco- 
nomically in  India  than  in  the  U.  S.,  whether  through 
organizations  or  individuals.” 

o o o 

“I  am  teaching  a pilot  class  for  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty, a group  of  severely  mentally  retarded  children,” 
writes  Helen  Lincoln  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  (920 
White  Oaks  Rd.,  Campbell,  Calif.).  “It’s  interesting 
work.  The  children  are  delightful  and  are  maturing 
and  learning  as  we  never  dreamed  they  could.” 

* » 

Woodbrooke,  the  international  Quaker  college  in 
Selly  Oak,  Birmingham,  England,  is  fifty  years  old  this 
year  and  a large  reunion  of  old  students  and  friends  of 
the  institution  is  planned  in  August.  ” This  information 
comes  to  us  from  Peter  Guldbrandsen,  1429  Walnut 
Street,  Berkeley  9,  Calif.,  who  would  be  glad,  we  are 
sure,  to  proHde  further  information  to  any  travelers  in 
England  or  others  wlio  might  be  interested. 

« <t  a 

From  Pullman,  Washington,  Elza  Jahn  writes; 
“The  little  group  here  is  holding  its  own  through  this 
year  and  perhaps  gaining  a little  strength.  . . More 
students  are  indicating  an  interest  in  the  meeting  and 
in  Service  Committee  work.”  The  meeting  has  recently 
been  strengthened  by  tlie  arrival  of  two  members  of 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Meeting,  Robert  and  Jeanne  Dar- 
lington, of  53A  North  Eairway,  Pullman.  Robert  Dar- 
lington is  a member  of  the  department  of  architectural 
engineering  at  the  state  college. 

The  recently  formed  California  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  with  regional  offices  in  Northern 
and  Southern  California,  is  publishing  a California 
Newsletter  which  deals  with  .state  legislation  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  F.C.N.L.  Wasihngton  News- 
letter reports  on  national  legislation. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Southern  California  region,  Catherine  Corbett  of 
San  Francisco  told  how  the  northern  group  determines 
the  bills  on  which  to  work.  A primary  consideration 
is  whetlier  the  legislation  is  receiving  sufficent  atten- 
tion from  other  groups,  and  whether  it  falls  within 
the  realm  of  Friends’  special  concerns.  Four  broad 
fields  covered  are  civil  liberties,  the  United  Nations, 
prison  reform  and  minority  groups.  On  prison  reform 
legislation  there  is  no  other  group  except  the  State  De- 
partment of  Corrections  trying  to  get  suitable  measures 
passed. 

Tlie  California  F.C.L.  also  works  with  the  nation- 
al committee  on  such  issues  as  disarmament,  universal 
military  training,  revised  immigration  laws,  support  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  technical  assi,stance  program. 

Membership  in  the  new  California  F.C.L.  is  $10  a 
year  for  individuals  and  $2.5  for  groups.  It  includes 
both  the  state  and  national  newsletters. 

The  executive  secretary  for  Northern  California  is 
Trevor  Thomas,  succeeding  Catherine  Corbett,  who 
is  resigning  to  live  in  the  East.  The  northern  address 
is  1830  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco  1.5.  Egbert 


Hayes  is  executive  secretary  in  the  south  and  can  be 
addressed  at  P.O.  Box  134,  Whittier,  Calif. 

—Elinor  Ashkenazy 


PLANS  FOR  YEARLY  MEETING 

Vern  James  (604  Tennyson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,. 
Calif.,)  chairman  of  the  planning  committee  for  Yearly 
Meeting,  writes  enthusiastically  of  plans  for  the  coming 
sessions.  A full  report  on  these  plans  will  be  published 
in  the  July  issue.  Until  then  we  need  only  remind  you 
of  the  dates— August  20  through  23— and  the  place— 
Beulah  Park,  near  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  five  miles  from 
the  Friends  Camp  at  Ben  Lomond.  Dorothy  Murray 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  registrar;  she  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  information  if  you  need  it  before  next  month. 
Her  address  is  928  N.  California  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

“It  now  seems  that  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Educational  conference  can  not  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond, 
so  the  Berkeley  Meeting  has  invited  the  group  here,” 
writes  Jennivieve  Westwick,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. “It  will  be  less  expensive  and  more  local  folk 
can  participate. 

“The  subject  is  ‘Our  Children  in  Modern  Society: 
a study  and  discussion  of  the  process  of  maturing.’ 
Background  books— Howard  Brinton’s  works.” 

The  program  will  be  as  follows;  Tuesday,  August 
18;  registration  at  Berkeley  Meeting  House,  I p.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  first  meal  together,  6 p.m.,  first  meeting,  7;30. 
Bed  and  breakfast  in  Berkeley  homes.  Last  meeting 
Thursday  morning. 

The  committee  would  be  assisted  by  early  registra- 
tion by  mail  to  Virginia  Heck,  2811  Forest  Ave., 
Berkeley,  or  Jennivieve  Westwick,  1745  Lincoln  St., 
Berkeley.  Please  give  number  of  adults  and  number 
and  ages  of  children,  and  time  of  arrival.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  conference  will  be  a stimulating  beginning 
for  our  Yearly  Meeting  program. 

PRE-YEARLY-MEETING  RETREAT 

The  week  before  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  chosen 
by  a group  of  Friends  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  for  a re- 
treat on  “The  Roots  of  Quaker  Belief  and  Experience.’' 
All  the  Meetings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  are  invited  to 
take  part,  and  the  committee  headed  by  Vern  James, 
(604  Tennyson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.)  hopes  that 
there  will  be  as  wide  a representation  as  possible.  The 
conference  will  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  and  the  accomodations  will  allow  for 
only  20  persons.  Early  registration  is  requested;  write 
to  David  Colburn,  104.5  Fulton  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Expenses  will  be  held  to  a minimum,  probably  about 
$20  for  the  week.  The  purpose  is  to  explore  individ- 
ually and  as  a group  the  roots  of  our  Quaker  living,  a 
task  not  easy,  but  most  rewarding  if  undertaken  sin- 
cerely and  serenely. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 

This  is  the  second  of  two  installments  on  the  co- 
operative Quaker  community  in  Costa  Rica.  The  address 
is  Monteverde  de  Guacimal,  Provincia  de  Puntarenas, 
Costa  Rica.— Ed. 

Even  if  the  climate  is  not  so  serious  a 
problem  as  in  some  places,  there  are  plenty  of 
other  matters  to  absorb  the  energies  of  the 
Monteverde  community.  Some  are  connected 
with  housing,  some  with  agriculture. 

“Some  of  us  who  did  not  have  tents  were 
fortunate  to  get  squatters’  huts  to  live  in  at 
first,”  write  Abner  and  Erma  Rockwell.  “Al- 
though these  were  apt  to  be  quite  small  and 


^UcKcU  intletcK 
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dark  and  open,  they  served  as  a roof  over  our 
heads  and  a place  to  eat  and  sleep.  As  soon  as 
we  could  get  lumber  of  a nearby  native,  we 
started  building  our  permanent  house,  even 
though  the  lumber  was  green  and  could  not  be 
planed)  because  Hubert’s  (Mendenhall)  new 
saw-mill  was  not  in  operation.  Our  plan  has 
been  to  build  large  enough  to  accommodate 
guests  who  visit  us  here,  so  our  floor  plan  in- 
cludes extra  space.  We  hastened  to  finish  two 
rooms  so  they  would  be  livable  ...  We  hope 
when  Hubert’s  saw-mill  is  in  operation  we  can 
get  the  lumber  for  the  rest  of  our  house  and 
have  it  built  by  the  dry  season  ready  to  enter- 
tain any  who  might  be  contemplating  a visit.” 

WiLFORD  and  Lucille  Guindon,  formerly 
of  Fairhope,  Alabama,  chose  a tract  quite  a dis- 
tance from  the  community  center,  “quite  a hike, 
especially  if  you’re  not  used  to  it.  There  are  a 
good  many  hills  to  climb  which  are  tricky  when 
wet. 

“Our  tent  clearing  was  hewn  right  out  of 
the  woods.  The  spot  was  chosen  because  of 
promising  looks  for  a well.  Our  hand-dug  well 
is  48  feet  deep  and  over  half  full  of  water  at 
present.  We  hope  it  won’t  go  dry  next  season. 
It  is  the  only  hand-dug  well— or  otherwise— in 
this  immediate  locality  so  far.  We  haul  water 
up  by  windlass  and  bucket.  It  looks  very  pic- 
turesque with  an  old-time  well-house  over  it. 

“Since  Wilford  is  a dairy  farmer  both  by 
birthright  and  conviction,  that  is  the  occupa- 
tion we  hope  to  follow  here.  . . The  tract  we 
chose  consists  of  about  65  acres  in  virgin  tim- 
ber except  for  three  small  clearings,  totaling 
about  6 acres.  The  smallest  is  our  tent  clearing 
and  near  it  is  another  small  clearing  which  has 
some  young  coffee  and  bananas  and)  citrus  fruit 
trees.  As  yet,  none  of  these  are  bearing.  The 
largest  clearing,  of  about  4/2  acres,  we  are  put- 
ting into  grass.  Since  it  is  a fairly  new  clearing 
and  still  has  all  the  stumps  and  logs  on  it,  we 
are  using  the  native  method  of  starting  pasture, 
by  cutting  the  grass  runners  into  short  lengths 
and  scattering  them  out,  then  chopping  down  all 
the  weeds  and  other  growth  which  has  come  on 
since  the  clearing  was  last  cropped.  This  makes 
enough  mulch  to  cover  the  grass  until  it  can  get 
rooted.  In  the  rainy  season  one  can  get  pastures 
started  in  three  to  four  months  by  this  method. 

“Living  back  in  the  woods  we  see  and  hear 
a lot  of  wild)  animals.  In  general  they  keep  out 
of  sight  and  mischief  but  several  have  a weak- 
ness for  corn— especially  squirrels,  monkeys  and 
cottamundas,  the  latter  pulling  over  the  stalks 
and  eating  the  corn  off  the  ear.  . . Where  we 
live,  near  the  cliff,  seems  to  be  a wild  turkey 
haven.  We  hear  them  nearly  every  morning 
and  evening,  but  as  yet  only  one  has  found  its 
way  to  our  oven.  There  are  many  tastv  atiimals 


in  the  woods,  but  it  is  difficult  to  hunt  them 
since  the  woods  are  so  dense  and  one  cannot 
see  very  far.  . . We  hear  and  see  monkeys  prac- 
tically every  day.  The  small  white-facedi  spider 
monkeys  are  fun  to  watch,  and  the  big  black 
Congos  are  really  something  to  hear.  They  can 
sound  like  a big  dog  barking  or  a lion  roaring. 
It  is  not  so  bad  if  you  know  it’s  only  a monkey.” 

All  members  of  the  community  are  inter- 
ested in  their  farming  ventures  and  adventures, 
and  most  are  planning  to  go  more  into  dairy 
farming.  Elwood  Mendenhall,  aged  nearly 
83,  “is  much  interested  in  the  garden  in  this 
new  climate,  trying  different  things  at  different 
seasons.  He  is  experimenting  to  see  how  much 
of  the  time  roasting  ears  can  be  produced  by 
consecutive  plantings,  when  peanuts  grow  best, 
and  how  many  sweet  potatoes  can  be  raised 
from  one  vine  by  propagating  cuttings  from 
it.”  Howard  and  Dorothy  Rockwell  and  their 
family  write:  “We  have  five  Guernsey  heifers 
as  a start  for  a small  dairy  herd.  We  do  not 
have  sufficient  pasture  now,  so  as  time  and 
other  activities  allow,  we  are  working  at  plant- 
ing more.  For  the  present  we  are  concentrating 
on  raising  sugar  cane  for  a quick  cash  crop, 
but  our  plans  for  the  future  call  for  diversified 
type  of  farming.  ” Eston  and  Mary  Rockwell 
report  that  they  have  37  acres,  but  half  of  it 
is  still  virgin  timber.  On  the  other  half,  “the 
logs  and  stumps  remain  and  much  of  it  is  over- 
grown with  brush.  This  means  that  all  prepa- 
ration for  putting  in  crops  must  be  done  by  hand 
with  machete  and  shovel.  . . Our  biggest  con- 
cern at  the  moment  is  to  get  enough  income  to 
meet  living  expenses;  one  way  in  which  we  hope 
to  do  this  is  by  planting  onions  for  a money 
crop.  Onions  have  the  advantage  over  most 
other  vegetables  of  being  less  perishable.  We 
also  have  a few  pigs  which  we  hope  will  add  to 
our  income;  as  pork  in  this  country  brings  a 
good  price,  we  plan  to  increase  our  number  of 
pigs  in  the  future.” 

The  newest  (except  Juanita  Lucia  Men- 
denhall! ) member  of  the  community  is  Mary 
K.  Andrews,  formerly  of  Gelo  Gommunity, 
North  Garolina.  She  writes:  “To  me  (I  have  lived 
here  five  months)  the  most  striking  thing  about 
Monteverde  is  the  fact  that  the  group  within  a 
year  after  moving  here  has  not  only  a major 
economic  plan  for  a creamery  but  has  assembled 
fifty  purebred  Guernsey  heifer  calves,  and  chos- 
en an  outside  manager  for  the  creamery,  to 
consumate  their  plan.”  The  manager  she  men- 
tions is  Oscar  Montien,  recently  with  the  In- 
ternational Dairy  Supjily  Co.  in  Japan.  Marg- 
aret Fawcett  Montien  writes  as  follows: 
“We’re  terribh’  enthusiastic  about  going  to  (’os- 
ta  Rica,  and  should  be  on  our  wa\  about  jauu- 
ary  next  >('ar.  We  ai('  leax  iug  jaiiau  iu  March, 
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and  will  be  traveling  and  visiting  in  Europe  un- 
til October.  We  want  to  be  sure  to  keep  on 
receiving  the  Bulletin  after  we  get  to  Costa  Rica 
(we’ll  still  be  on  the  Pacific  Coast!).”  Their 
address  from  October  to  December  is  c/o  Ed- 
ward C.  Eawcett,  Wawa,  Penna. 

Apparently  one  of  the  joys  of  the  commun- 
ity is  their  increasing  contact  with  their  neigh- 
bors. Friday  nights  are  “fun  nights  at  the  meet- 
ing house-school  house,”  with  games  and  sing- 
ing. Square  dancing  and  folk  games  are  enjoyed 
every  other  week.  “The  harmonica,”  writes 
Lucille  Guindon,  “makes  satisfactory  music, 
and  we’ve  had  some  good  calling.  One  evening 
all  the  Costa  Ricans  for  miles  around  came. 
Several  played  their  guitars  for  us.  During  the 
rest  periods  they  entertained  us  with  singing. 
We  hope  they’ll  come  again  and  join  in  more 
as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  figures.” 
Cecil  and  Elva  Mendenhall  Rockwell 
discuss  the  matter  in  a more  general  way:  “Be- 
fore moving  to  Cost  Rica  we  hadt  planned  to 
get  undeveloped  land  with  few  if  any  Costa 
Rican  neighbors.  This  plan  did  not  work  out 
and  we  have  formed  our  community  of  Monte- 
verde  here  in  a more  populated  part  of  the 
country.  . . Since  we  have  been  here  over  a 
year  now  we  have  come  to  respect  and  love  our 
Costa  Rican  friends.  Many  of  them  have  been 
very  friendly  and  helpful.  We  have  very  inter- 
esting times  when  the  men  of  Monteverde  with 
many  of  our  neighbors  spend  a day  working  on 
the  road,  which  requires  considerable  work 


with  pick  and  shovel  to  keep  it  even  usable. 
This  gives  us  a good  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other.  -We  can- 
not do  the  smallest  favor  for  them  without  their 
doing  some  favor  in  return. 

“We  find  there  are  many  things  we  can 
learn  from  the  people  who  have  been  making 
their  living  here  for  many  years.  In  some  of 
their  farming  practices,  such  as  burning  over  the 
land  each  year,  we  hope  to  show  them  a better 
way.  In  general  it  is  better  to  live  with  them 
and  learn  their  ways  before  trying  to  show  them 
what  we  might  have  consid'ered  a better  way. 
We  are  becoming  quite  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  machete,  which  is  the  general  all  around 
farm  tool  and  comes  in  sizes  from  14  in.  to  28 
in.  and  is  used  for  everything  from  mowing  pas- 
ture or  clearing  land  to  butchering  a pig  or 
opening  a coconut. 

“Our  Jeeps  and  trucks,  of  which  there  are 
three  in  the  community,  make  a way  for  our 
produce  to  get  to  market.  Two  of  our  neighbors 
make  cheese  which  we  haul  out  to  market  for 
them.  We  have  also  taken  onions,  garlic,  cab- 
bage, beans,  coffee,  corn,  and  eggs.  We  some- 
times operate  an  ambulance  service  to  get  some 
one  out  to  the  doctor  or  the  hospital.” 

In  conclusion,  may  we  quote  from  Law- 
rence and  Betty  Jo  Osborne;  “Monteverde— 
Green  Mountain— spells  peace  and  quiet.  Peace 
and  quiet  made  possible  by  the  many  wonders 
of  God.  . . The  closeness  to  God  imparts  a 
serenity  we  found  more  diifficult  to  feel  living 
in  a nation  in  the  turmoil  of  preparing  for  war. 
As  we  go  about  our  daily  tasks  in  our  peaceful 
surroundings,  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  a 
world  torn  by  war,  but  we  realize  that  we  still 
have  our  place  in  world  affairs.  We  feel  that 
our  contribution,  however  small  it  may  be,  can 
best  be  made  by  demonstrating  a peaceful  way 
of  life  whereby  our  children  may  grow  up  to 
live  more  natural  lives  without  the  tension  a 
war-like  atmosphere  induces. 

“In  spite  of  many  advantages  we  find  in 
our  life  here,  Monteverde  is  no  Utopia.  Nor  did 
we  expect  to  find  a Utopia.  The  privilege  of 
being  able  to  work  together  as  a family  unit  on 
our  individual  holdings,  and  being  able  to  work 
together  as  a community  on  projects,  more  than 
compensates  for  any  disadvantages  we  find. 

“To  sum  it  all  up,  we  feel  this  is  definitely 
our  place  and  are  eagerly  anticipating  what  the 
future  holds  in  store!” 
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